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2. very one who creates or culti- 
vates a garden helps, and helps great- 
ly, to solve the problems of feeding 
the nation.” 
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Valentine HHow to Keep Hens for 
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nomic Plants 2 00 
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Jordan—Principles of Human Nu 
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Kinne and Cooley Shelter and 
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Kinne and Cooley—Foods and House- 


hold Management 1.10 


Matteson and Newlands—Manual of 


Foods and Cookery 1.50 
Sheaffer—Household Accounting 65 
Sullivan—Markets for the People 1.25 
Williams and Fisher—Theory and 

Practice of Cookery 1.10 
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ENGLISH IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL! 

THE publie normal schools of the United 
States vary so widely in almost all respects 
that it is difficult to make any safe gen- 


} } 
| 
i 


eralizations with regard to them. Not 
even their harshest critics would venture 
to accuse them of presenting a dead level 
of monotonous uniformity. Each serves 
what is practically a local community; 
many tend to draw upon their own constit- 
uency to recruit their teaching force; and 
almost every one seems to pride itself upon 
having a course of study peculiarly its own. 

The facts with regard to English in 
the normal schools have twice been gathered 
by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. The following is quoted from the 
latest report: 

When we came to tabulate and organize our data, 
we found it absolutely impossible to discover any- 
thing but the most general tendencies. The utter 
lack of anything approaching uniformity, stand- 
ardization, is amazing. The English courses in 
the normal schools of the United States are, with 
a few exceptions, the embodiment of the individual 
notions of the teachers in charge or the presidents 
of the schools. If the head of the English depart- 
ment is a specialist in the drama, the English 
courses emphasize the technique of the drama, 
Shakespeare, the modern drama, dramatization, ete. 
If he is an advocate of technical grammar, he 
plans a stiff course of a semester or a whole year 
in that subject. Apparently it is a question, not 
of what the students need, but of what the teacher 
likes and ean best teach. Two or three states have 
uniform courses in English in the normal schools, 
and here and there can be discovered faint traces 
of agreement among the schools in a certain sec- 
tion of the country, but for the most part each 


school is a law unto itself, and the coming of a new 


1A paper read before the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association 


at Kansas City, February 27, 1917. 
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English teacher means tl rmulat ‘ on 
rse in Englist 
Those whi reyo ! t ! 
affairs, as indicating \ ; 
tive and the untrammeled ression 
originality, will do well to read the art 
yn ** Education for Initiative and Original 


ity”’ by Professor E. L. Thorndike in 
Teachers College Record for November. 
1916. They will find there the suggestion 
that the most original workers are invari 
ably well-informed as to what others in 
their field have done: and that the inde- 
pendent thinker makes, not less, but mor 
use than is common of the ideas of his fel- 
lows. They may then ask themselves 
whether the almost utter lack of standards 
in the field of normal-schoo] instruction is 
due to rational choice based upon exhaus 
tive study of all the facts or to another 
less worthy cause. 

The chief respects in which variation in 
normal-school English is found are three: 
(1) As to the kind and amount of so-called 
‘‘academic’’ instruction in such branches 
of English as literature, grammar, compo 
sition, history of literature, and oral expres- 


r eX- 


sion. In some schools grammar 
ample, is but a phase of composition work; 
in others it is studied as a Separate s iby ye 
several hours a week for a year. The sa 


is true of the history of English and Amer- 


ican literature. 2 As to the amount of 
instruction in methods of teaching English 
and as to who gives this instruction. In 


many normal schools the English teachers 
have no responsibility for method in the 
subject 3 As to observation and prac- 


tise. <At present comparatively few teach- 








Jie 
f English assist in the supervision 0 
p se in teaching English 

I) order to pro\y ide a basis oT d S 1SS n 


and possibly of improvement of the situa- 


¢ 


1 On, the following series oOo] prop sit ons 
concerning English in the normal schools is 
] ) 
offered. Progress is already being madi 
1 eA h ot Nese lines 
, 
] Thee requtlar, or required Courses n 
} ng how normal scho hi ld he ther 
( ( } ie W ‘ bu pi 
fessio) / L his is to sav Tf t me ther the 
ordinary liberal arts college nor the meth 


ods department of the normal school can 


lv the best model for the normal course 


The former often ¢ mph iS1Zes 
history; i 


formal rhetoric and literary 


ignores oral composition and reading 
aloud; and it chooses topies for con posi- 
tion from the general interests of college 


students. The better type of normal course, 


on the other han 1, vives as much attention 
to oral composition as to written; it trains 


students in appreciative oral reading; it 


leads the students to formulate for then 
selves the principles of effective communi 


I 


onal 


Students 


cation, and above all, it utilizes profess 


interests in its choice of topics. 


and write, for example, about the 


observed activities of children. 


speak 
They read 
first-rate exposition of educational ideas 
and study examples from those bodies of 
traditional song and story from which so 
much of the literature acceptable to child- 
hood is drawn. 

Academically then, the normal course in 
English should be unique. Pedagogically 


it should be made real. The ordinary 


course in methods in English is likely to be 
remote 


He fails 


to grasp the significanee of the principles 


Too 


ineffective beeause too abstract. 


from the pupil’s own expr ri nee, 


them 


expounded, and consequently forgets 
trial 
effective procedure is to bring to the stu- 


hefore his day of comes. The more 
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; . s7 a 
ISHESS THe nature } jie me? 


tal pre fSSE8 involved aL) the rMarious phas 


oT Glish study at the time he $ passing 
th them. This has the t i valu 
teaching him (1) how to learn |] 5 

! seit and 2 h AY to dire Ct I 
irning it Sinee the knowledge mes as 


a vital part of his experience day by day 


+ 


inction when his own work 


s likely to 


begins. 


‘onerete, and by means of periodical su 
maries and reviews it may be made to any 


desired degree systematic. In 


psychologizing the subj 
Students are 1 


‘ODSISIS in 
matter as it is learned. 


only conseious, but they are also 


7 


that they are conscious. 


Such a course is doubly effective if it is 
accompanied by directed observation .and 
practise. The English teacher hims 
should go with the class to observe lessons 


in several phases of English in two or more 
~ades. He ld | 


should | the class 
beforehand how 


yr? 


{ 


SCUSS WItTD 
to observe, suggesting defi 
nite questions and poss hle points oft \ 


and making sure that each pupil is ] 


pared to see everything significan 
takes place. He shoul himself make an | 

notes of the recitation; and he should after- 
ward require the members of the class to 
and to 


raise such questions as occur to them—with 


tell exactly what was done and why, 
the room teacher present, if possible, to join 
in the discussion. 

English teacher 


work in his 


in similar fashion the 


should supervise the practise 


subject. He should assist in mapping out 


the unit of subject-matter to be assigned 


etise, should pass upon the student’s 
ould visit the student’s recitations 


and afterward offer criticisms, and finally 


assist in determining how much 


should 


eredit the student has earned. Only so 


al connection be established be- 
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tween the theory and practise of his own 
assroom and the theory and practise of 
the teachers of the children in the model 


» needs the ideas and example ¢ 
hose teachers as much as they need his. 


Such relationships make for that focus 


nd definiteness which are indispensable 


impressions. The time 
It is neees 

More- 
wer, the vital union of theory and prac- 
the 


al training is verv short. 


Sary to make every stroke ount, 


tise, of study and teaching, is indis- 


pensable condition of reality and useful 
habit-formation. 

The course just described should be deter- 
mined in detail by definitely ascertained 


. 


Tracts. First, there should be discovered 
precisely what equipment each entering 
student brings. This can be done more 


effectively in the normal school itself than 
hy any outside agency, examining or other. 
Many students need individual attention 
to their voice and pronunciation. Some 
need drills in the correction of grammatical 
errors. Others need rather to add to their 
‘quaintance with standard literature. No 
for all. There 


should be set up, however, certain definite 


} 


blanket course can provide 


standards of correctness in speech, of abil- 
ity to organize and express ideas orally and 
in writing, of power to use books and of 
familiarity with general literature to which 
student must 


every approximate before 


and he should be reé- 


quired to maintain those standards in all 


being certificated, 


his school activities throughout his course, 
on pain of being sent back to the English 
department for remedial treatment. It is 
reasonably certain that the requirements 
in the vernacular at present laid down by 
the normal schools are at once too formal, 
too vague, too ambitious, and too lazily en- 
forced. Here is a golden opportunity for 


a committee on essentials. Here is labor 


National Committee on Amer- 


also for the 


ican Speec! 


see nd the murse s Llé tak : 
( int th \\ rk t , tha 
Scl ~ ' ty 4 . at \ 7. 
essional s Ss { 
eral l edu ’ 
prepare tor a certain ex ne al 
tant service. The English teacher , 


thoroughly familiar with the work of th 
schools into which his pupils are to go w 


find numer 
tion that 


Is WavVs so to shane his instru 


both the aims 


} 


. ’ , ] 
matter of the Ing) sh eourses in the lower 


schools become familiar to his students. 


He ean do this. moreover, without resort 


ing to page by page thumbing of a printed 
eourse of study or the arranging of make- 
believe-you-are-children class exercises 


Third. provision should he made for spe 


eialization. The range of activities now 
included under the head of schoo] English 
is so great and the tenure of office on t 


part of teachers is so short that much more 
than a good point of view and a benevo 
lent disposition is necessary for either pri 
work. The former 


requires acquaintance with phonetics, fa 


mary or higher grade 
miliarity with the psychology and hys 
of reading, a knowledge of folk-lore and 
skill in 


graphic illustration, scientific 


} 


ling, dramatization an 


story-te 


the spelling vocabulary of children and 


} } 


econon eal rie thods oft ( rning sre cr 


a taste for poetry and a repertoire of s 


verse, a rood word stock. an a si) ind 
knowledge and practise of idiomatic Eng- 
lish usage. The latter permits of more 


formal methods but demands a 
of attainment in English grammar, 
lish word 


and English literature. Nearly half of 


structure, English composition 


the 
r 1st 


neces- 


primary teacher’s preparation 
sarily be in English: i:mmar-grade 


or junior-h uld be a 
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specialist. Probably all will agree that the 
common practise of attempting to fit a high- 
school graduate in two years to teach all 


of the elementary schoe | subjects is quixotie. 


W his not give 
ot the 


t up and focus the energies 
young upon a more ne; 
tusk ? Why 


require, him to specialize, 


person 


attainable not p 


lourth, the course should reflect and 


employ ‘the best current principles of edu- 
The 


best for 


Syste 


eational philosophy and psychology. 
science of edueation is difficult at 
young men and maidens of 18 or 20. 
matic courses in those subjects inevitably 
seem general and abstract to beginners and 
too often leave them dazed and gasping. 
The opportunity to apply and realize edu- 
cational principles in the study of specific 
subjects is not one which they will despise. 
The departments of educational psychology 
and English should dwell together in unity 
and mutual good understanding, 

Needless to say, there are at present few 
text-books adapted to the kind of English 
Plainly the 
But the 


courses We are considering. 
ordinary college text will not do. 
possible sale of copies of normal-school texts 
is not large and hence publishers are not 
ardent. Normal-school teachers, moreover, 
are traditionally committed to oral instruc- 
tion. It is a pity, nevertheless, that the 


time of normal students is not better con- 
and it is 


not 


served by means of good texts, 


equally regrettable that students do 


while in training, more 
the 


might 


receive, expert 
hooks. to the end 


better their 


direction in use of 
that the 
pupils how to study. 


they teach 
This would surely 
make for a better foundation in English 
and a better command of it. 

Obviously such a course as I have out- 


lined 


equipped instructor to 


selected and 
it out. He 


requires a specially 


carry 


should be provided. 
2. The normal-school teacher of English 





should hy u ho is 


a specialist in Engl sh 


sy well ac quainted with the main 


also air 
reESULTS OT edu ational thought and invesfi- 


7 ! 
da e& ana with the best current 


gation to 


school prac rise, Th s is Aa double require 
ment and may seem to many excessive I 
fact it is not so. The universities employ 


instructors who are prepared, 


numerous 
not only to stimulate and train the ordinary 


student. but also to d reet The advanced 
student in the search for new facts and 


relationships or in the acquirement of 
knowledge and skill for special individual 
This 


preparation, 


or professional ends. requires some 


vears of arduous for which 
the universities are quite willing to pay. 
There seems to be no sufficient reason why 
all of 
normal-school English teaching of the kind 


The extra 


the few hundred persons needed for 


I have described can not be had. 
vears of study which might prepare them 
for the chair of research in English are 
sufficient ] to 


knowledge of 


give them a_ working 
the science of edueation SO 
far as it is developed, and (2 


to train them 
for research in the special field of eduea- 
tion which they have chosen, namely, the 
this field 


should he recognized as experts with regard 


English. In they 


teaching of 
to the details of school courses in English: 
of methods adapted to the realizing year 
aims of those 


by year of the various 


courses; of the newer objective standards 
of attainment and measurement of achieve- 
ment; of the necessity and possibility of 
providing for individual differences; and 
of the principles of supervision of elass- 
As a matter of fact 


mal-schoo] faculties here and there inelude 


room teaching. nor- 
at present some such 

To attract to the 
erally persons of such attainments and keep 
there, it first, to 


experts. 


normal schools gen- 


them will be 


necessary, 


provide the opportunities which were de- 
seribed above under the head of the course 


























of study. So long as only teachers of high- 


school and college English are wanted in 
the normal schools, so long only the ordi- 
nary college or normal-school graduate, 
who has specialized somewhat in English, 
perhaps, will be available. It will be neces- 
hours of labor 
The un 

professor teaches perhaps twelve 


less. He 


time to meet his students individually, lei- 


sary, second. to adjust the 
TO the responsib lities entaile 1. 
versity 
hours a week, often must have 
sure to keep up with the progress of studies 
field, 


week to wee k fresh 


in his and opportunity to prepare 


from material for his 


classes, Often he is granted leave of ab- 
sence on pay in order to travel or to study 


abroad. 


The normal-school teacher, on the 
other hand, seems generally to be expected 
to teach throughout life only the things he 
learned as a student. Frequently twenty- 
five or thirty hours of teaching each week 
No wonder if he 


English, to say 


are demanded of him. 


fall 


nothing of the probability of his holding to 


should behind in 


an antiquated **faculty’’ psychology or 
vague and formal aims of edueation. Cer- 
tainly he should be in a position to know 
as much of the newer educational psychol- 
ogy of instinet, habit and individual differ- 
ences as the youth who are graduating in 
the 


It is necessary, in 


classes of his institution. 
the third place, that he 
Granted that he 
the breadth and 
scholarship in English and education which 


senior own 
be paid as he deserves. 
has actually attained 
have been indicated, is there any reason 
why he should be tempted to seek a college 
chair in order to obtain for himself and 
his family those rewards of his labor which 
he has a right to expect? Is instruction 
and research in the history of the English 
valuable 
and 


for example, a 
than 


language, more 


service to mankind instruction 
research in the processes of giving present- 


day American boys and girls, of either 
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a0 
native or alien stock, a co nd of that 
language for the? s hotl the work of 
every day and of the hours of social con 
verse or individual leisure? No one really 
believes so It remains r all the normal 
schools to follow the leaders jn iving e 
dence of a different faith. 
A stronger foundation for spoken and 
written English and a better command of 
are to be promoted in the normal school, 
then, first, by reorganizing the course of 
study so as to focus on the known essen 


tials for each individual student in view of 


} 


his special ambition and by combining the 


academic and the pedagogical in a single 
series of profess mnal activities, ineluding, 


for example, the study and practise of Eng- 


1 


lish composition and the examination of the 


mental processes involved ; second, by coup 
ling observation and practise teaching with 
the other work of the English department ; 
third, by demanding and rewarding in- 
structors capable of administering such a 
eourse and such practise 

In its capacity as a place of investigation 
education 


l] other 


and promotion of ideas about 
the normal school may further in st 
ways the cause of good English 

3. The normal school, 
its de partme nt of English. 


/ le or dis 


7 4] y 
especiatly hrowugn 


j 


. ; 
should fia 


(ISSIS 
rimination of the 


Ws Enalish hud: 


tN making a 
Speer fie aims of the rario 


materials of 


ral sable , & d 


(h aL sifting the netruction 
so as to distinguish the most 


— . 
testing methods of instruction so as 


(¢ Wy 


to de te role the 


The passing of general descriptive psy- 


. . 
adearee oT th, re¢ thi iency, 


it the vague 


attached to 


chology, and wit} ind mythical 


values school studies, has 


defining of 


cleared the ground for a new 


educational values in terms of specific 
knowledge, habits, skills, attitudes and 
traits of character Because of the enor 


mous demands now made upon the schools 


by the conditions of modern life. this is in 

















creasingly necessary. Subjects must justify 
themselves in terms of fairly definite be- 


Not only 


so, but the amount of improvement that 


havior or come under suspicion. 
may be expected in any type of behavior 
during a given period of learning is little 
by little becoming known. This is balanced, 
growing knowledge of the 
that 
expected. in any class under any sort of in- 
We 


know, 


however, by a 
range of individual difference must be 


struction. have, as we all know, or 


should for example, considerable 
scientific information concerning the vari- 
ous physical and mental processes involved 
in silent reading by adults. These are the 
habits which we seek to form by teaching 
silent reading. Presently we shall know 
what the medium performance in reading 
is that we may expect at the end of each 
semester’s work. This medium performance 
will then become the goal of the efforts of 
that What that the 


way of economy and effective adaptation 


term. will mean in 
of means to ends we as yet but surmise. 
It will be very great. 

This 


scientific knowledge which 


Let the example of reading suffice. 
kind of 


educational 


is the 
procedure of the immediate 
utilize. The 
full part in 
developing and disseminating this knowl- 


future will more and more 


normal school should do its 
edge. 

Once the aims of education are couched 
in terms of specific learning, it will be com- 
paratively easy to sift our materials. Sup- 
pose, for example. that the vague aim of 
‘‘love of good reading’’ were replaced with 
a definite body of typical ideas, ideals and 
experiences of the beautiful which it has 
heen found possible and desirable for young 
Americans to assimilate. To be more spe- 
cifie still, suppose one of these ideals—not 
abstract generalizations, please note—were 
that of cooperation, working together for 
the common welfare. It would be easily 
possible to learn what literary embodiments 
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this ideal make the strongest appeal to 
children and youth. These, then, should 
have t place of honor. Similarly the 
course in literature as a whole would grad- 
lailly be built up with reference to posi- 


In the 


ip us to Winnow 


ized. Same way 


the normal school] should he 


and select the material of compositi n, 
grammar and word study. 

Finally, having specified worthy eduea- 
educational 
the 


methods. So 


tional objectives and sifted the 


material of English study, normal 


school must test educational 
far only the more mechanical aspects of 
English study, spelling, for example, have 
lent themselves to wholly satisfactory quan- 
titative tests. Some aspects may never do 
so. Nevertheless, progress in the devising 
of standard tests should be eagerly wel- 
ecomed, and the normal school should not 
be slow either to undertake experimenta- 
tion on its own account or to make sane and 
judicious use of the results of the experi- 
ments of others. 
Persons capable of 
the 
of English teaching are called for in the 


applying scientific 


methods to investigation and control 
second general proposition which I made. 
Such persons will carry the live spirit of 
progress into the schools to which they are 
The fruits of will 
surely be, not only normal-school graduates 


called. their labors 
capable of effective and pleasing use of 
their mother tongue and of positive stimu- 
the the 
same ability, but also contributions from 


lation of crowth of children in 
time to time to the current doctrines of edu- 


eational values and educational methods. 
In helping others to obtain a better com- 
mand of English the normal schools will 
find an indispensable way of helping them- 
selves. Let us remember that the church 


which has no missions is a dead church. 


JAMES FLEMING Hosic 


CHIcaGoO NORMAL COLLEGE 
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WHAT ARE THE OPPORTUNITIES BE- 
FORE THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE 
COUNTRY IN TRAINING MEN FOR 
PUBLIC SERVICE AND FOR 
EFFICIENT CITIZENSHIP?: 


THE high schools of the country have the 
equipment, material and human, for han- 
dling young people; and they have a con- 
siderable portion of the youth of the land 
very largely under their control. 

The first serious question that occurs in 
considering the topie of the diseussion is, 
What do we opportunity ? 
This must include something more than 
the equipment or the ability. It must in- 
clude the occasion, or the ultimate justi- 


mean by 


fication for doing the work proposed. In 
the case of high-school girls and boys the 
occasion must be considered as something 
analogous to what the industrial manager 
the ‘‘market’’—the outlet for the 
product. It is not enough to say that the 
public needs trained people for its service; 
it is not enough to say that the community 
is in distressful need of good citizens. It 
must be shown that trained service and effi- 
cient citizenship are sufficiently in demand 
the their 


ealls 


to warrant cost necessary for 
production, 

Are we content to accept the market for 
which so many private schools ostensibly 
train their pupils? It would seem per- 
fectly legitimate for any of the private 
schools, such as the various correspondence 
schools, the various cramming schools, and 
many of the **preparatory’’ 
schools, to offer prospective students the 
assurance of specific preparation for spe- 
cific needs. For example, a course in one 
school results in increasing earnings from 
$15 per week to $20 per week. A course 


so-called 


in another school prepares one to pass a 


i From address at the Third National Conference 
on Universities and Public Service, University of 
Pennsylvania, November 16, 1916. 
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college entrance examination. or a civil 


service examination. Moreover. the claims 
of these private schools are presented in 
that is 


fairly adequate measurement 


terms of competitive advantage 
capable of 
in dollars and cents. 

The publie schools, I take it, 


a position to make similar e¢laims on be- 


are not in 


half of their wares. 
that 
schools to all children is to be evaluated in 


We can not pretend 


higher edueation offered in publie 
terms of the advantages that each may gain 
We ean not claim that the 


training of the publie school will enable 


over the others. 


one to comply with formal requirements 
for entrance into public service regardless 
of personal or other disqualification for 
such service. The public is not interested 
in using one of its agencies to defeat the 
purposes of another one. 

From the point of view of the young 
people peering into the future, we have 
to ask. Are we ready to employ progres- 
sive, constructive and inventive ability in 
That is, 
constructive and progressive and inventive 


the direct service of the public ? 


men and women, as against routineer and 
And in the 
direct service of the public, as against the 


perfunctory office-holders? 


competition of the private emplover? It 
is easy enough to organize the training, 
once we are convinced that there is a field 
for trained workers as favorable, at least, 
as is private service. Private service is 
not overpaid; but it holds out the specula- 
tive lure of unearned profits, and thus has 
an advantage in competing for young peo- 
ple of ability. 

The second eritical point is the neces- 
sity for distinguishing between public serv- 
ice and public jobs. This distinction is 
fundamental because it brings out sharply 
the difference between what should be the 
purpose of the publie schools and what 
the of private 


frequently is purpose 
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schools. 
to the 
nals, or of groups of individuals, or of com- 


By service we mean contribution 


welfare or satisfaction of individ- 


munities. But a job is merely an oppor- 


tunity for an income. These two—service 


and job—are not always in harmony. 
When you ask young people why they are 
in school—why this one studies dentistry, 
for example, and that one commercial law 
—when you ask such questions of several 
hundred students, as I have done, the dif- 
ference becomes painfully clear. There 
has been a notable change in this respect 
within a dozen years; yet we are far from 
having fully realized our best ideals of 
vocational attitude. The job at the pres- 
for serv- 
It thus 


hecomes, on the one hand, an object of de- 


ent time is the locus, the agency, 


ice, whether public or private. 


sire, because it is absolutely necessary ; and, 
on the other hand, the public job comes 
into competition with private opportunity 
—and this involves an attitude different 
from that which is required in public serv- 
ice. The job as opportunity for income 
must be standardized and universalized 
before we can be quite free to attack the 
question of kinds of service and incidence 
of service. 

The third point is that in one sense the 
idea of good citizenship can not be sepa- 
rated from the notion of publie service. 
We can not all be public office-holders ; yet 
we may hope that all can serve the public 
as good citizens in another sense—in that 
of a generalized attitude that includes a 
certain regard for the community as well 
as for the individuals with whom we have 
readiness to 


direct certain 


make sacrifices for the common weal; and, 


dealings; a 


all, a certain toward 


using our fellows as mere instruments for 


above repugnance 

advancing our private purposes. 
In speaking of ‘‘training for citizen- 

ship’’ we must separate the factors of skill 
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and information—all that constitutes ‘‘ effi- 
those of 
children 
taught, under the blessed name of ‘‘ civies,’’ 


ciency ’’—from ideals. In the 


lower school grades have been 
something of the form or machinery of 
government, Later they are taught some- 
thing of the way the machinery works. 
The great need to-day seems to be to fill 
the minds with an understanding of how 
the machinery of may be 
changed, readjusted to meet changing con- 


and to fill our hearts 


government 


ditions and needs; 
with a consuming desire to bring about the 
required changes. 

Assuming the need for trained workers 
for publie service, and for good citizens, 
and assuming a conscious purpose on the 
part of those in control of the equipment 
and of the pupils, we may examine the 
opportunities and the needs of the high 
schools more closely. 

The first need is for a clearer vision as 
to the meaning of the education we offer. 
The current interpretation of education in 
terms of increased earnings must give way 
to an interpretation in terms of increased 
power. In the next place, our measure- 
ment of power must come to the girls and 
boys no longer in terms of advantage over 
others, but always and everywhere in terms 
of service. 

This new point of view must be brought 
about through three main forees operating 
in the school: (1) the attitude of the teach- 
ers and supervisory officers; (2) the sub- 
ject-matter and the method of instruction; 
(3) the participation of pupils in various 
non-scholastie activities. 

The new point of view is already mani- 
fested by principals and teachers of a new 
type. They are devoted to their work as 
primarily an instrument of public service 
rather than as a means for private gain. 
They saturate the school atmosphere with 


the new spirit. 
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The changes in curriculum and in meth- 
ods of instruction indicate a shifting of 
emphasis from knowledge as an end in 
itself or as a means for private gain. 
Knowledge is becoming more ‘‘socialized’’ 

that is, presented in terms of group in- 
terest, or development; and the 
methods of instruction are becoming ‘‘so- 
cialized’’—that is, adjusted to the per- 
sonalities that constitute the group and to 


group 


their mutual interactions. 

The pupils in the school have opportu- 
nity to acquire habits calculated to fur- 
ther their adjustments and their 
attitudes through participation in various 
activities more or less remote from the tra- 
They can 


social 


ditional purposes of instruction. 
cooperate, for example, in maintaining the 
high standards of physical cleanliness of 
the school plant and grounds. Boys and 
girls come to do their share, not only in 
avoiding unnecessary filth, but in cleaning 
up shops and laboratories and classrooms, 
picking up stray paper and other refuse 
from the floors, and so on. And there 
never need appear any resentment on the 
ground that such work belongs properly 
to the janitor and his paid assistants. 

~In hundreds of schools throughout the 
country boys and girls are learning to con- 
trol the school buildings and grounds, not 
merely as a means for relieving the teach- 
ers for other work: they acquire thus an 
attitude toward common problems of ad- 
ministration that they could acquire in no 
In the coordination of various 
further 


other way. 
specialized activities there is a 
opportunity. For example, girls prepare 
the mid-day luncheon for the entire school 
as part of their domestie science instruc- 
tion. We may say that they arrange the 
details and complete all the work accessory 
to this service as a normal part of the 
school instruction ; or we may say that they 
receive instruction in technique and man- 
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agement and in a socialized attitude as a 
normal part of doing the necessary work. 
Girls and boys design posters making 
various schoo] announcements, as part of 
their work in drawing. They design and 
construct scenery, costumes and properties 
for their dramatic They 
write up 
nouncements for athletic games and other 


They collect funds, trans- 


performances 


and print programs and an- 
publie events. 
act other financial business and keep ae- 
with their various 


counts in connection 


activities. They gradually emerge from 
the more or less passive acceptance of for- 
mal instruction in the ‘‘fundamentals’’ 
to direct and energetic activities that uti- 
lize these fundamentals; and at the same 
time the young people acquire experience 
in self-direction and group discipline. 

In many cities the school «hildren are 
taking an active part in various forms of 
eommunity service that fall within their 
that do 


way of training in public service and in 


abilities and much more in the 
high class citizenship than they do in the 
way of direct, measurable, economic pro- 
duction. 

All these activities, however, breed effects 
that are, so to say, general: they are not 
specifically related to any organized type 
of publie activity. They have to do more 
with ideals and sentiments than they have 
with information and skill. 

When we consider training for publie 
service in a more specific sense, other fae- 
account. First 


Instead of 


leaving the public service open to all comers 


tors must be taken into 


comes the selection of material. 


for selection through personal popularity, 
or through perfunctory compliance with 
formal tests, candidates for responsible 
positions of all grades may be discovered 
through the differentiating effects of the 
should 


serve to segregate the boys and girls with 


school activities. These activities 
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respect to their special capacities for prac- 


tical work of various kinds, and with re- 


their ideals. The young people 


show what they can do and they show their 


spect to 


characters much more quickly outside of 
the classrooms than they do within. 
The extra-class activities, as well as vari- 


ous experiments in ‘‘self-government’’ in- 


troduced into the schools, re veal ability for 
management and supervision and adminis- 
tration in ways that are similar to the cor- 
responding processes in the practical af- 


fairs of adults. The leaders and directors 


show themselves quite as definitely as the 


routineers and followers: and the high 


school should discover at least the extremer 
types before the young people are set adrift 


to discover themselves in a chaos of trial 


and error, mostly error. 


ie ‘‘reaction’’ of girls and boys 


Just as 


mands of responsibility and 


to the de 


initiative and inventiveness in these non- 


scholastic activities reveals possibilities and 
capacities of value in the public service, 
the reaction to the demand of the various 
subjects in the curriculum should reveal in- 
interests. If we 


telleetual and 


need engineers and bacteriologists, aceount- 


resourees 


ants and architects in the public service, we 
may find people capable of passing the ap- 
among those who 


propriate examination 


have friends in the administration. But we 


may also discover talents and interests 
adapted to these various services among the 
young men and women who manifest ap- 
propriate attitudes and ideals, long before 
the question of getting a job begins to 
clamor for solution. 

In addition to cultivating in the chil- 
dren of the public the civic and social point 
of view, and in addition to discovering the 
publie-spirited youth who have also the 
requisite talents, what can the high schools 
do toward the specific training for public 


service ? 
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In addition to the traditional language, 


mathematics, the modern high 


school offers courses in economies and in 
other social sciences that can be adapted to 
the needs of prospective public servants 
High-school students have been taught the 
elements of statistics, and have been trained 
in the application of statistical methods to 
various types of public and administrative 
problems. There are courses in the sciences 
and it is possible to equip selected students 
for valuable service as assistants in public 
laboratories of various kinds, as well as to 
teach the generalized principles of scientific 
methods as these may be applied to many 
types of administrative problems. 

Among 
York City 


prepare workers are: 


the civil-service positions in New 


for which the high schools might 


Drattsmen—mechanieal, topographical and 
general ; 
axemen and rodmen ; 


Instrument helpers 


Laboratory assistants—chemical, bacterio- 
logical, pathological ; 

Bookkeepers, cashiers, stenographer and 
typewriter, typist ; 

Storekeeper, interpreter, statistician ; 

Animal keeper (for zoological gardens and 
publie menageries) ; 

Electrical worker, enginemen, photog- 
rapher. 
High 

workers regularly and systematically for 

But 


tunities, and doubtless many others can be 


ean not be said to train 


schools 


these positions. these are the oppor- 
found. 

As to organization and methods for spe- 
cific training for the public service, the 
same principles should apply as are found 
to be sound in vocational education gener- 
ally. The part-time cooperative plan of 
practical instruction in actual service, al- 
ternating with the more formal school in- 
struction, should be quite as feasible as it 
has been found in many types of industry. 























rrelation of theoretical instruction 


with supervised, planned and 


y 4 . *} } . 
departments is available as a means for 


ning public servants 
lucators and publie officials are ready to 
This part-time plan has its dangers in the 
field of publie service as it has in the in 
dustrial field. 
both 


cheap hands for disposing of vast quanti- 


There is the temptation in 


cases to utilize the boys and girls as 
ties of routine work, and for establishing a 
record of low unit costs of administration. 
But it is also possible to avoid these dangers 
where the cooperating agencies act in good 
service on 


faith for the improvement of the 


the one hand, and for the progressive train 
ng of youth on the 

Office work of many types, in connection 
with training in the commercial arts, and 
laboratory and field work as assistants to 


suggest 


the 


technical experts of kinds 
available, at 


It has been possible in 


many 
themselves as least in 
larger cities. com- 
paratively small cities to assign high-school 
students to do the actual work of drafting, 
tracing and preparation of blue-prints for 
use in connection with the construction of 
schools and other public buildings; to as- 
sign others to the details of recording and 
computing necessary for keeping accounts 
of school supplies and expenditures ; and to 
utilize still others in various details of con- 
decoration, landscape 


struction work, 


gardening, and so on. In these cases the 
work was of course checked up by respon- 
sible experts. The students were paid at 


standard rates, and their work was accept d 


or rejected according to commercial or 
technical standards. The studs nts rece ived 


g¢ «| 


were not exploited 


their trainin ng useful work; but they 


for the benefit of the 


administration’s record for economy, nor 


for the benefit of the mythical ‘‘taxpayer.”’ 
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is trained ! rin 
a s} ) Ss a | ’ som 1 
learn j el " ) 
ihe high-s 

avi ages ( r \ r 
schooling } } S ls } 
come back to scl for 
in special courses suitable for his 
special instruction during vacations « 
ing periods of unemployme! | y 
school can | ol even greatel el 
those who have not had the advantages of 


higher education, and should be ava 


to all that can make ise ol Ss equipn 
and services whenever they have the time t 
use it 
I} S ext S ! kK of fi 1) s high 
, bod . 
SCnoot snou a ré ! tN ‘ | 
directly in publie servi but a 
eitizens qual d to mal Us 


Whether Ole is emp! ved by the put 
by a merchant, he may stl | have m 1 tor 
the 


high school is there for all who are not pri 


services OL a 


pared to use extension teaching of « 
grade. Moreover. whether or not 


immediate need for further techn 


vocational instruction, there 


l Vas 
bers who have need for the sch . 
toward better citizenship. 

Continuous contact with the sour ( 
new knowledge is one of the ideals of thi 
professional worker. The same pr p 
should apply to those engaged in t nul 
service ; and for t majority I wor! 
ers the high school will furnisl most 


information from the outposts of research 
and thoug! kor t i s I service in 
which progressiv sp ilized knowledga 
finds no application, the need is for contact 
vith ideas and inspiration related to re 
nal | co inity ties. Here 
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high school faces a field that has 
been touched only in spots. 

About half of 
school with no more training than the first 


again the 


one our children leave 
six grades of elementary schools ean supply. 
The high-school students thus represent a 
Most 


of those who enter high sehool, never com- 


selected portion of the population. 


pleting the course, as well as most of those 
who never get to high school, still remain 
in need of organized instruction and intel- 
lectual and spiritual direction which the 
high school is equipped to give—both for 
the increase of better service to the publie 
on the part of the workers, and for the im- 
provement of the quality of our ecitizen- 
ship. The opportunity is real and the de- 
mand is real: we are only waiting for vi- 
and a free hand. 
BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


RicHMAN Hia@u ScHOoOL, 


sion 


JULIA 
New York City 

EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

TEACHERS COLLEGE AND WAR WORK 

Over 2,000 students of Teachers College, New 

York City, have registered for a special two- 

weeks emergency term which begins this week. 

Special classes in war cooking, the making of 


field 


photography, the preparation of surgical dress- 


Red Cross garments, Red Cross knitting, 


ings, and 50 other war topics will oceupy them 
all day long for the fortnight. Regular classes 
will be discontinued and examinations waived 
for all who take this work. 
to be of service not only to those who will work 


The courses aim 


at or near the front, but to the large major- 
itv who will remain at home to solve the press- 
ing problems of care of children, economical 
living, invalid occupations, medical gymnas- 
tics, massage for convalescents, ete. 
About twenty inhabitants of 
eountry are expected to profit by this work 


million this 
through the instruction which these students, 
most of whom are experienced teachers, will in 
turn give in their own home towns this summer 
preparedness courses are eCX- 


where similar 


pected to be organized. 
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On the side of cooking and economical diet. 


there will be work on the preservation of foods 


by government experts, on cookery for men, on 
economical marketing, on low priced substi- 
foods, and on 


cooking in large quantities as would be 1 


tutes for the more expensive 
ects 
P 


sary in community feeding in the event of a 
restricted food supply. 

As children are often neglected during war 
time, several courses will attempt to pro 


remedy for this condition. There will be in 


struction in making children’s dresses, in the 
physical care and feeding of children, in 
telling for nurseries, and in home nursing. 
On the side, 


with a sufiicient knowledge of che mistry will 


medical and sanitary students 
be taught to analyze water and milk for their 
purity, a type of service so frequently neces- 
sury in time of war. Another group will be 


prepared for laboratory work in bacteriology 
as needed in field hospitals where bacteriolog- 
eXaminations play so prominent a 


ical now 


part in the new Carrel-Dakin treatment of 


wounds. The department of physics has in- 
stalled a large demonstration automobile in its 
laboratory to give instruction in automobiling 
and repairing. 

Special courses will also be offered in prepa- 
ration for social service in military and con- 
centration camps, and in the organization of 
rural communities for the increasing and con- 
serving of the food supply. There is also a 
course in gardening for teaching amateurs to 
The 


boy and girl scout movement will receive spe- 


get the most out of a small plot of land. 


cial attention with a view to enumerating th 
types of service which boys and girls can give. 

In response to repeated requests Teachers 
College will on May 21 start a similar war term 
open to the public. There is to be no change in 
the summer session plans of Teachers College 
due to the war. The summer session will be- 
gin as usual on July 9 with a larger offering 
and will continue for six 


than ever before 


weeks. 
COURSES FOR SOLDIERS AT THE NEW YORK 
CITY COLLEGE 
Tuer College of the City of New York has 


offered to teach conversational French to all 
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the men in training in the National Guard, construction.” Professor Mead, of the st 
so as to ease cooperation when the men land in department, Will griy a pecial course 
France. This new branch of the work of the “ American campaigns.” and Professor A. J 


college was developed through the suggestion Goldfarb, of the departn 

of Captain Herbert M. Holton, who is at pres- give a new course in “* Sanitary set 
ent in command of the military battalions of 
the College of the City of New York. Pro 


fessor Holton upon his return from service on 


PREPAREDNESS AT THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

; ‘ ANOTHER important movement in the line of 

the Mexican border last vear suggested to Gen- : 

eral O’Ryan, of the National Guard, that the 


facilities for instruction of the college would 


preparedness on the part or the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is set forth to-day | 
President Maclaurin, the statement appear 
as Bulletin No. 7 of the Joint Committee on 


National Service, an organization of corpora 


be valuable to men in certain branches of the 
service in the National Guard. The college, 
ever ready to extend its educational advan- : é 
. tion, faculty and students designed to keep 
tages to city and state, welcomed the oppor- a A 

students informed in an authoritative way I 


tunity for increased service. seeyray 
. . . What Is happening 
Professor Charles A. Downer. head of the ae 4 : 

This new work is in reality an extension 


French department and president of the Al- 
the customary summer courses, but modified 1 


liance Frang¢aise, has secured the cooperation 


. » s . suit the needs of students who wish to anti 
of a staff of teachers who will instruct the men , 
: . 1) pate their work 10 the senior vear A number 
at the college or at their armories on drill ~ 
: ; . : ; of the instructing staff have volunteered to 
nights for a period of one hour per night, three 
= : courses during the summer The regular 
nights in the week, or at any other convenient 
: courses as announced will not be changed and 
time. . . : : 
‘ar - : ; . will be given under the usual conditions as to 
President Sidney E. Mezes when interviewed 
. fees, ete., but the extra courses will be free to 


0 t » subjec NDressct is arty a roval of > om . 
u the subject expressed his hearty app properly qualified students. The work done in 


the new work of the college and hoped that it 

. . — » . these courses will be recogni rod by the facults 
would be the beginning of instruction by the : 
; ‘ ‘ ' as equivalent to similar work done dur 
college in all technical branches for the soldiers 
. : regular academic vear. It is proposed Lise to 
of the state and nation. 

He pointed out the exceptional opportuni- 
ties for instruction in the department of chem- 
istry, of which Professor Charles Baskerville 
is the head and of whose staff Professors Wil- 
liam L. Estabrook, William L. Prager and J. 


Nisch have recently developed a gas mask 


open the summer civil engineering camp 
East Machias, Maine, earlier for special work 
in this department. 

It is not practicable as yet to make de 
announcements regarding the extra courses 
but it is expected that they will be such 


students who complete them satisfactoril) 





characterized as one of the best in existence. aan oe . ; 
Shall? > be able to satisfy the conditions of graduation 
Special work in telegraphy and telephony C&M wonsidersbly earlier than usual or be free t 
be given by Professor Alfred N. Goldsmith, gayote a large amount of time to intensi' 
wireless expert of the physies department. military training at the institute Plans re- 
The board of trustees has voted to extend the garding this training have been under consid 
Division of Vocational Subject and Civie Ad- gration by the War Department for some time 
ministration in view of the present war need and they will be made public as soon as they 
to include courses in engineering, under Pro- gre formally adopted by the secretary of war. 
fessor Parmly, leading to the degree of B.S. With reference to the camp, if a suthecient 
with an accompanying diploma of junior engi- number of the sophomores or others signify 
neer, chemical, civil, electrical or mechanical. the intention to avail themselves of the oppor- 


F. O. X. McLoughlin, in charge of surveying tunity, the camp will be opened at an early 


courses, will give a special course in “ Road date. 
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mie The « ttee ¢ mates tha e cost 
( eping ll ehildre to the ipre I rtee? 
rn De | t at anvth gf ” 1, 1 to 12 

( The eost of contin n classes ‘ 
course lepend upon the extent to I h t 


he made universal It is perhaps a somewhat in 


probable assumption that all iveniles betw 


fourteen and eighteen not otherwise educated w 


come within their operation by 1921. If this was 
the case, the country would then have about 2,600, 
000 pupils to deal with, and these would require 
about 32,000 full-time teachers The gross main 
tenance cost, on such a basis, may perhaps be put 


at anything from £6,000,000 to £8,000,000 a year, in 
addition to the £1,000,000 or thereabouts now spent 


We are not in 


of the eost of pro 


upon evening classes for juveniles, 
a position to offer an estimate 
viding buildings. All this is gross cost. 


The committee, in order to stop wage earn- 
lo- 
compelled to make 
Children 
1903, and administer the by-laws through 


The views of the 


ing outside school hours, suggests that th 


eal authorities should be 


by-laws under the Employment of 
Act, 
their education committees. 
committee are summarized in 23 recommenda- 


tions. The report concludes with “ suggestions 
by the committee for the curricula of day con- 


tinuation classes.’ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENT WiLtiAM H. MAXWELL was 
f the New York City 
May 9 for the 

is understood that 


at the meeting 
Board of 


time since his 


present 
Kdueation on first 
illness. It 
he plans to continue the work of superintend- 


ent and not to accept the position of super 
intendent emeritus. 


Dr. W. B. 


ment of 


Macattum, head of the depart 
Columbia U 


the chs i 


pathology in 


has resigned to aces pt 
and bacteriology in the John 
versity. 

CLEMENTs, of the 


Proressor Freperick EF. 


department of botany of the University of 
gned to accept a position 
Institution of Washington. 
A. Mituikan, of the de- 


University of Chi- 


Minnesota, has res 
with the Carnegie 
Proressor Ropert 
partment of physies of the 
has been appointed to direct research 


National Council. He has 


by the Research 
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! ed kt ‘ 
thie pring larte! 


Victor E. Rector, principal of the Ant 
| 


Industrial School near Hartsville, S. ¢ 
ust of Re presel tat 


member of the Ho 


been elected professor of agriculture at 
University of South Carolina 
Jacosus C. Bosman (Harvard, ’ 
appointed lecturer education at the Tr 
Vaal U 
Africa, of 


lege was founded 


niversity College, Pretoria, > 


which he is an alumnus. Th 


of 30 students: this 


School 64, New York City, 
York Board of 
Associate 


of prevocational training. 


Edueation to 


assistant to Superintendent Ettinger 
in the division 
Proressor Hy) 


versity, who for 


raM Bincouam, of Yale U 


time past has be 


some 


Florida receiving intensive training in 


has been commissioned by the government t 
establish preliminary aviation training scl 
in six states. On his return from Canad 


has gone with other university rep 


Ww here he 





sentatives interested in the aviation ser 
to make investigations in connection with tl 
work, it is understood that he will undert 
the schools of 


probably making his headquarters at Was 


organization of the trainil 


ington. 


Dean W. G. Raywonp. of the engineering 


college at the University of Iowa, has be 





appointed director for the state of Iowa of th 
International Intelligence Bureau, the aim 

which is to take a census of the male gradu 
ates of all 
United States to find out what kind of service 


colleges and universities in thi 
each is prepared to render in the present war. 
SNAVELY has been appointed d 

Red C Division, 


with jurisdiction over North Carolina, Sout! 


Guy E. 


rector of for Southern 


ross 


Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Tennessee. H 


is on leave of absence for the duration of w 


from his position as registrar and professor 
Romance languages at Allegheny College. 


Dr. James B. Pratt has been appointed 


Mark Hopkins professor of intellectual and 
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r Pratt t ssist protessor ) iH 
MLINSON ssistant profess , 

I LI FORT pr I » winteis ~ a ae 
el I : L the [ Versity \l v hoth thes an wit / 2 


| niversity of Ala mma. is on his adva t ‘ } 
OpELL SHEPARD, instructor in English 


Har rd University, has hee h appo nted Jame 


lrinity College , 
" - ( rad it 
At Wellesley College the following promo 
1 . — I ft 5 ( ) ms 
ns have been made: Mabel A. stone, in é , 
se sup te lel a 
tructor, to assistant protessor tT botany; : 
Ielen S. French, instructor, to assistant pro : , 
— : ; ; ; smissed by vot { t 
ssor of chemistry: Elizabet} \\ Manwaring, . 
embers 7 ra, in | 


nstructor, to assistant professor of rhetoric 
nd composition; Alfred D. Sheffield, i: 
structor, to assistant professor of rhetoric and sn sis 


composition; Laura A. Hibbard, instructor, to 





ssociate professor of English literature; ‘a 
qu 


> , tion f Thy er etore pp \| 
Sarah R. Davis, instructor, to assistant pr : 
- 4 . ; : . . { e, d sI ssed i larg 1 yor ft, } 
fessor of hygiene; Samuel M. Graves, 1 , 
e the reupon den winded f the . 5 P 


structor, to lecturer in education; Alvda ¢ ; 
H . ’ superintendent that he should ratify t 
imson, assistant, to instructor in geology ; , 
sale dismissal This Mr. Cole refused 


nd geography. | 
Joun WitutiamMs Wuite, professor of Greek, bacl WI Mr. ¢ 8 sti 
emeritus, Harvard University, died at his hese t hers their SIULO! \s 1 


these teac ers rp t 3 r 
home in Cambridge on May 9, in the sixty- } ned. ti 4 , 
learned, the d sp , , 
nth year of his age. , 
ith vear 11 ind there si ter Tee gy am t 


AT a meeting of the Joint Committee of th It is quite probable that recall proceed 
Board of Education and the University of Cin be instituted against the three mem] 
cinnati, the following resolution was adopted, board who have voted to dismiss Mr. ¢ 
on the resignation of Dr. Henry S. West, who, Tue Colorado legislatur 


as has already been announced, leaves his posi- Goyernor Gunter ha 


tion as professor of secondary education, to ac State Teachers’ College at Gre , Sa 


cept an appointme nt as the head of the Mary- n addition to it 


] tif l ~ pore 4*7 tT s* > ‘)thMnwe a ] V 
land State Normal School: and $72,000 a vear for 
The Joint Committee receives with sincere regret I a 
5 prepare tor t . 
the resignation of Dr. Henry 8. West, professor of am le of the Maus S ‘ ee : 


secondary education in the College for Teachers “ee : oa ; 
and director of School Affiliation in the University ee ee : er S \ 
of Cincinnati for the past five years. We recog CUILUTC, WHIC! ; , . BO’ Bits 
nize that it is Dr. West’s duty to accept the prin Pease 1 year, { I P oF 1% ag 
cipalship of the Maryland State Normal School, tural building, erected er ’ rs 

which has been tendered to him under very flatter I mpleted tor r tion | < 

ing conditions, but we deplore the loss which the The 9 ring 0} ry part , 
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ciety. | literary address I tl ‘ SLO! 
was delivered by Professor Paul Shorey, of t 
University of Chicago, wl spoke on he 


power of enthusiasm in literature and educa- 


tion.” iF connection with the installa l 
ceren 5 t Greek department gave ; 
op r pl tation of the Antig é I 
‘ phocies Ih piay Vi rive l Grret pd 
Mendelssohn’s music with some necessary 
adaptatio1 s used for tl ral odes Ch 
election o! the east was unus l hap] l d 
the rendering, as a whole, was remarkab!l 
smooth and even. Miss Louise Swit wl 


played the part of Antigone, deserves especial 


accurate 


mention for her 


| sympathetic interpretation of 


Greek Lime + al 
Sophos le ry 


er xodus ot 


of Colgate University for war work the college 


May 27 and there will be no 


Agricultural College has 


closed for the summer, as all but 


students had left to engage in agricul- 


already 
twenty 


tural or other national work. 


THI 
Minnesota will not 
but will take the 
This de 


sultation 


iversity ot 


school of the U 
hold a e 


usual 


medical 
mtinuous session, 
summer vacation. 
arrived at after further con- 
officials. The 


to hold a continuous session 


ision was 

with the government 
first proposition, 
and graduate the junior class next February, 


came from the government but further consid- 





DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCI 
NEED OF AN EDUCATIONAI 
TERMINOLOGY 


THE 


x Dr. Snedd discu 


opi 
nd listeners. Recently it has been my good 
fortune to listen to many discus S e! 
i a variety of phases of current educat 
practise. In the termath of the discussions 

I am impressed with the lack of clear and d 
; ; ught le thy ‘ rere , ag 

the evident lack of general epted d 
nitions. To illustrate, t three ter ind 
more and mor 1 educat I l 
1) S l val 1n101 g 

}) pr t 1 educat 
SOCIAL VALUES 

I 3] I History,” Dr. Snedden 
repeatedly uses such terms as “s 1 values ” 
ind “ social cay ties” in a manner ch is 


without doubt, clear to him; but also he has 
grouped around those phr 
apprehended by others using the same or sim- 
ilar phrases. It would appear that Dr. Sned 
den 
acquisition of qualities, 


ich enable an individual to interpret, 


comprehends social v 


habits ide ils, mo 


i ii 


and react upon, his environment so as to con- 


tribute to the progress of a generation; and 


that an appraisement of social values in schoo] 
subjects should be based on an inquiry as to 


what each subject can contribute to the reali 
zation of such an aim. 
1 Vocational Secondary Education. Pre; ared by 


the Committee on Vocational Education of the Na 


tional Edueation Association. 
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nd correctly, may 
ving significance. A 
ild be judged en vlun 
dividu ind regent 
hould not pr 
luct f 1 it ’ 
develo ent duals ld 
ve a ide, 
. l progr ota 
values I 
" hy ) “I lde1 
Y t read dis I 


needed efficient ™ 
vate | I 
‘ rses were 
. t | 
vere 
, den’s pro} 
e ¢ ent indi 
: ite) 
s for socia q owt 
Doubtless, if 
never hear ol 
ividual and possibl; 
ade sapere Wi 


t training for ; 
O lividual . 
S is 1t appears r 
+} + } + lw ar 
that ce ( 3 De ¢ rely anti yur 
] il ‘ I tT i ) nen ng to + 
+} + 2 * ] ] 
e term social vaiues. rea t 


We have had a lot of 


and writing which 
eut much evidence, that training for certain 
analogous 


kinds of individual ski 
1anifested in cademic 


which are mé 


ll produces 


character results 
social relations (values). 


common knowledge, every! 
entirely possible to have an expert blacksmith 
His expertness as On the 


social value, in 


I tor an ¢ 


As a matter of! 


lv knows that it Is 


“Ay Ral 


who is also a wife-beater. 
a blacksmith is doubtless a 
that it advances the work of his generation; 


but his disr gvard for soc 
beating, is not a soc 


fested by wife-beating, 


ial relations, as mani- 


tal value or 


580 
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rit together larger groups « 
more economical and efficient administration 
f a larger educational opportunity.  Fre- 
juently it is also assumed that, to a degree, 
1 much re complete and valuable system o 
ihysical education inheres in the junior-high 
chool plat Some discussions assume that a 
junior high school should offer an opportu- 
nity to acquire, in addition to academic sub 
ject-matter, a variety of experiences throug! 
the use of tools, materials and processes, and 
opportunity to discover aptitudes and to 
choose wisely subsequent work. It appears in 
some of these discussions that shop work is 
predicated upon one of several theories, One 
writer discusses shop and related work, deal- 
ing with tools, materials and processes, as 
means of interpreting environment; and an- 
other discusses similar work on the assumption 
that it vields large opportunities for the wise 
selection of a voeation, and labels his shop 
work as prevocational. 

In a study just issued* by a committee of 
the I] oh School Masts rs’ Club ot Massachu- 
setts, this definition of a junior high school is 
proposed : 

a junior high school means a grouping of 
grades seven and eight, or of seven, eight and nine, 
to form a new edueational unit in which there shall 
he some freedom in choice of studies by the pupils, 


a considerable change in the traditional content of 


the subjects and methods of instruction, depart 


mental teaching, promotion by subject and prevo 


Obviously, if prevoca nal work is an essen- 
tial feature in the junior high se 


highly important that we should have a com- 


PREVOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
That we are a long way from an ag nent 
upon definition 1s apparent to any one follow- 
ing current discussions and practises; in Voca- 
tional Secondary Education* (page 70), Dr. 
Snedden defines it thus: 


Report of Committee on the Junior High 


School, | resented to the High Sx hool Masters’ Club 


f Massachusetts, March 17, 1917 (D. C. Heath & 


ya % t P wational «¢ eation 
cludes form of education designed to « ea 
th to diseover for which one f sev il pos ‘ 
ns | s best fitted by natural ty | 
sposition, the program of instruction and p 
tise or t Ss I $ being | ed ma | a 
It irt ti on the ( tI i 1 
! of t eal t experiences ed 
the ’ a ed 


Snedden made this statement: 


We ought to know that the ‘‘ practical arts’’ pos 
sible in growing measure in the junior high schocl 


can probably serve no end of vocational training 
except accidentally, for an occasional two or three 
per cent. of the pupils concerned. It is to be hoped 
in the work of the vocational guidance which will 
certainly be a part of the work of every junior 


high school; but ways and means to this end have 


assuredly not yet been devised. The junior high 
school makes possible alternative courses and even, 
it may be expected, elective amounts of practical 
arts—industrial arts, household arts, commercial 
arts, agricultural arts—but there is no reason why 
e sho 1 consider one junior high-school course as 
more {‘prevoecational’’ than another—including 
even Ahe ‘* college pre-preparatory ** course whi 
we may apprehend, will be developed. Either all 
are pl oeational, or none are In ar east i ure 


primarily, if not exclusively, contributions to good 
‘*general’’ or ‘‘liberal’’ education neluding 
such differentiated objectives as ‘‘civie training’’ 
a ture 
In a certain so-called junior-high-school 
rganization, students are doing a large 


mount of work around the school property. 
They are repairing furniture, tinting walls 
framing pictures, cobbling shoes, printing 


ing cement walks, working in a green 


ties. The director of this school states that 
this work is conducted for the purpose of ac- 
juainting the pupils with the resources of 
their environment, the ways in which people 


work, the ways by which society gets its work 


done, and to give some conception of modern 


ndustrial methods. He states that it is not 


the purpose of the school to conduct this 











my 
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: r giv experiences Ww ll « ble 
s Tf eh \ it ! If they a rt 
experiences, it is unpremeditated, and a 
product of rk valual for othe d 


1? ] 
re put throug r lay dd te set 
eriences, Consisting i | di 
sani ; 


~ eme and re tr re ilar 1 det te m 
riods, for alleged pr | purposes—that 
s, the purpose is to « bl viov to «¢ st 
sely a vocation The won these shops 
s no way correlated, one with the other 


made the basis of e 


S equent experience of the boy. In the 
" d shop, a boy was obse rved making some 


thing as directed by a blue print. The draw- 
nd print had been prepared by the in- 
did not 


Further 


structor. The pupil stated that he 

‘iia 
instructor devel- 
ed the fact that he was making some wooden 
strips to be nailed over windows in a gymna- 


slut. The 


entirely on an exercise basis, 


work in the machine shop was 
having no con 
making of objects planned in 


structed in th 


nection with the 
the drawing room, partially con 
vod shop, or with the making of parts Ww hich 
vould enter into such construction. The boys’ 
product was put into the scrap heap. In the 
electrical shop, the boys were observed taking 
down sample apparatus (bells, wire, ete.) that 
another class had put up; and the new class 
would subsequently go through a similar proc- 
ess of illustrating bell wiring, battery wiring, 
The 
which the product planne d, designed and made 
seemed to be the 


and other exercises. only shop from 


by the boys was utilized 


printing shop. 


is hand work is 


second 


first school all of tl 
labeled 


practical arts work. In the 
school it is labeled prevocational. 


Is either 
one prevocational; and under what conditions 
can shop work with boys from twelve to fifteen 
What 


years of age be made prevocational ? 


‘ prevocational” include? 


does the term 


recently \ ted. r } i. 
bserved. 


nstructors, shops i hin vere being 


used. The produ | real 
e; the differ pi lur \ 
one of tim ‘ d j 
leveloped. Cert ’ 
work ral ed I eral ed 


The pupils in the second group were devoting 
a much greater portion of their time to » 
work, under as nearly commer cond 


as the school could offer. The instructors are 


capable journeymen. The machinery | 
tical with that used in industr Che work 
follows, so far as possible with boys of 1 
age, commercial standards of speed, quality of 


output and use of the same, although 
school department is the only customer of 
these shops 

Which of 
shop and related work—properly 
high school? Which is prevocat d 


these methods of organizat 


junior 
Again our progress in 
and planning seems to be retar 
of a careful definition and delimitation of 


terms. 


MASSACHUSI I Boa 


QUOTATIONS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK 


PHE resolut 
have just received ft A 


( twe , 
i ’ 
") r « I) 1914 
pr 
vided, it 1 7.000, 7] ! 











992 


Dullt Tor 000 and 38.500 students. resp 
tively, | e « h 5,000, and the Stuyvesant 
High School, built for 2.400, has 4,000. 
Annexes have peen uy d T » more rf 
suitable sort ean be had. Fi vy, the want 
f well-distributed schools « ; pupils to 
t} d 

I di I t ft the res t 
f this is dark, but t overdraw Double 


by CXC llent ln el mentary sch Oils, have an 
instruc- 
audi- 


but these expedients 


unfortunate effect upon high-school 


tion. Primary students may be given 


torium and play periods, 


of a double shift are impossible with advanced 


students: the latter have to concentrate their 


ral hours with re sultant Strain; 
} 


they have to endure shortened recitation and 


laboratory periods; and they have to hurry 
home after school, with a ] 


tact 


ss of personal con- 


with teachers. Tests in certain double- 


ion schools have shown a lowered scholar- 


ship. As 


wide separation of schools 


for th 


and time in travel discour- 


money 


res. attendance. The indignation in the 


Washington Heights district over the fact 
that 500 students there had to trave iles 
to gh school is prompting it will 


the crowded schools, assemblies or genuine 
“ student life” is impossible. The association 
declares that “far from providing a fitting 
environment for the welfare of the 
individual, such schools offer him only an ex- 
tension of the crowded life of the city... . 
good 


good morals, can 


In such an atmosphere individuality, 


manners, and, to a degree, 
only suffer.” 
What can be done to r 


lieve the situation ? 


igh schools, each 


The building of large new hi 
would entail a great 
filled 


The association theref 


to house its four classes, 


expense before the city even present 


re recommends 


needs. 
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two or three years rk iy t st t 
primary and first of secondar 
t by old-type high s s. Prof r Cu 
ver] in the Oakland surv ( ral years 
J vrote that as s Ol « rest 1 gare tne 
the building of junior : - u 
constitute both the best rr ore I I 
1 educational po vit id “*the most 
economical plan from s ulding p 
if view.’ [he three-year ju r high s 
oht here Telleve botn ¢ tar Ss S$ 


ning at the seventh vear 1 t noi 
ears ago Rochester, Dans Sol Hem] 
stead, and other places beg I - 
t rf ju r high sehe is 

Krom the point of vi f ed | 
policy, the reasons for the junior high s | 


have been such as to give it a steady growth 
More than 200 smaller 


had ado] Te d 


a division of the pre -collegiate work into two 


throughout the nation. 
cities reported last vear that they 


sections of six, or one of six and two of 
as ( leveland, 
Angeles and adopted it in 
and and North 


Dakota have declared for the readjustment it 


years. Larger cities, 


Richmond, have 
Michigan, California 


represents. The reorganization has been rec- 


ommended by Commissioner Claxton and the 
National Association of State 


several state teachers’ associations, and various 


Universities, 


surveys. It is asserted for it that it 


school 
segregates the adolescents, with their peculiar 
requirements; that it is a more natural divi- 
the old 


and high schools being artificial: that 


gerade 
i. 


mits of an earlier correlation of English lan- 


sion of studies, one between 


it a 


guage and grammar with foreign languages, 
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} ite P , ’ , \ : ’ 
! r \ 1 algebra d a eti \ 
1eeded i that it provides fo tter 
ructorial orga ition | intermediate . : M 
\ ‘ 
, + ‘ 
ears \ i group lents hy 
’ ( S 
rat i ties and t: stes, and thus Py l 
\ ex | 
cuidance; the st r years for etter Ris] 
differ itio f college preparatory and 5 ee 
| curricula. There are also serious 
Ss, as that it need Ssi\ Increases the 
plexity of school organization, and that . » uf M 
d intermediate teachers can not be fow d & e in the schools: R. A. M 
r the salaries feasible. ( ertainly, in a city Suggest as to feild and oratory truction 
’ oe ae . in the behavior and « , s, with de 
New York it could be introduced but , >. ’ , 
} scriptions =a . ; \ tor |} ~ 
s lV. a 2 
T) * 3 P : , rranslatiorz ‘ t Kr’. ¢ Dyek. 
he considerations of room, which imm: - ; Ma . 
Page aay ~~ Electroplating: T. S. Huxt 
diately prompt the association’s action, are of The volta eff produced 
minor importance beside these educational electrolyte: |] lo F. Har 
ones. Yet if it could be shown that junior The conscious i f las 
high schools may be scattered through ut the secondary science educat : Dwight W. Lott 


city at comparatively low cost, that they The purpose and content of high-school ur 


would relieve the high-school crowding, and Byron Cosby. 
that they would not interfere with present 4 Bete on solving an irrational equation: Albert 


z ; : . Babbitt. 
pians tor expanding elementary-school facil- : 


; : : A note on the law of sines: Albert B 
ities, these consid rations would have much . 
ree—The New York Evening Post. 
The J Vay 
The tea g ot |} ur " sit ts pl + 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE status: Wil 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS Freshman FE) 
The Educatii wl Review May chester. 
The democratic suspicion of education: Joseph — * abohsh grammar? Emma J. Wils 
Jastrow. Adventures in d1 Mrs. L. M. Russell 
The elementary college course in history: William The zick-zack: Pauline Boisot and B 
A. Frayer. Fletcher. 
The teacher as a moral foree: A. (. Perry, Jr. Socializing outside rea gy: Dudley M 


: , ' Our new Athenians: J. Herzhy 
Proper function and limitations of normal sch ols: ir new Athenians: Max J. Her rf 


Walter Robinson Smith. Gandmastering the class period i neis 4 
Function of Latin in the eurriculum: J. Crosby 

‘hanms The I my ; y & J 1) 

Chapman. : 
The middle schools in Japan: K. Sakamoto. The course in commu ty life, hist i ‘ 


Lecture or recitation in colleges: O. F. Boucke. in the university el tary , t 


Wilfulness and wisdom. sity of Chicago. 


Education—May 


The new conc 


*ption of the rural-s problem : R si f 
William B. Aspinwall. Instruments a 

A rational program for rural education: Payson Fy s J. MeCor 
Smith, The relicio } ¢ f a ‘ 

How the curriculum may better meet present day Fran 
social needs: William D. Hurd. Peace ai 

Vitalizing school studies. The situation in one Rel 


Massachusetts town: Mrs. Ella M. Clark. John Howard Me 











Ernest 


Albert Coe. 
training in edueation sh uld be required of 


ll seminary graduates? William J. Day oO 


ANOTHER EXPERIMENT IN EDUCA 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
KANSAS 


Tue University of Kansas is to have the 


Americ: 


versities, of existing under 


e experience among in state 
three 
within a 
1913 the uni 
institutions were 
Multiplication of thes 


ols had multiplied boards 


f administration 


f 


five vears Previous to 


aecih fe 


and othe r 
a | ard of 
state supported seh 


regents. 


of regents, and the whole system of education 


is on a competitive rather than 


basis. 


a cooperative 
There was much necessary duplication, 
ecessary duplication of in- 
One board of regents would decid 
new field of work. If it 


promise of suecess, or 


rave 


met some reco rnized 


need of prospective students, other boards of 
regents felt compelled to compete in the new 
field. 

It was for the purpose of bringing about a 
- coordination and cooperation of all 


higher institutions of learning, and 


larly a less expensive and more efficient admi 
: l 
legislature in 


boards of 


istration, that the 
} 


passed 


state 
a law abolishing all 
schools, and creating at the 


lor state same time 


a single board of administration whose mem- 


bers should be responsible for the entire super 
structure of the state educational system. 

~ ilaried 
were required to give 
They elected the 


appointed all professors, 


The board created at that time was a 
board, and the appointees 
all time to management. 
presidk nts, made all 
rules and regulations regarding rank and pro 
motion of members of the faculties, and pos- 
sessed such complete power that the presidents 
mere advisers, or at 
They be- 


came little more than figureheads so far as ac- 


of the institutions became 


most the executives tor the board. 


tual powers were concerned. 


This administration must 


expe riment in 
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ns were optimistic. The attempt at correl 


and unifying the educational agencies 
he state, they hoped, would lead to a less ex 
pensive régime among the state schools. 
political 


perhaps, was sound 


laudable hope 


bility for the taxation budget for the state. 


in those who must be ar responsi 


At the end of two years of the new adminis- 
tration the budgets prepared for presentation 
the state legislature were the largest in the 
j institutions rily so, | 


necess: 


r seve ral biennia the 


body, for 


Se8s l f the legislature t became evident 
that, for some reason or other, the board had 
ttle influence with the legislators. This does 
not necessarily imply any criticism of ft 
board’s handling of the interests of the various 
stitutions they controlled. It is improbabl 
it any board, however constituted ild 
have had much influence with the legislators 


if the Vy had come asking for enough money 
make good the deficit which has been gro 
after biennium. The ne 


larger biennium 


scheme was to have provided a le ss expensl\ 
regime, and it had 1 
After two more yea plan has been aba 


d yned, and a new board of administration has 


been created which will take charge of all state 
institutions, charitable and penal, as well as 


1917. 


If the now abandoned method of school ad- 


educational, after July i, 


ministration was likened to commission gov- 
ernment, the new method may be compared to 
the city-manager plan, so far as business ad 
ministration is concerned. The provisions of 
the new law are outlined here briefly. 

The board is to consist of four electors, thre 
of whom are to be appointed by the governor 
without reference to party politics, and with 
regard to their fitness to serve the state in this 
state 1s to be 


capa ‘itv. The governor of the 
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member and ! rf t ird < i 
s called e board of administratio ! 
the initial appointments for two and l s ! 
vears, the tenure of office is four vears budgets for 
governor ‘ 34 as 2 r ll « , | 
e at any time any membe board in so makes | 
interests of the public welfare. propriati rom 
The board, except t rnor, is salaried, ents 
& 0 each per year id members e re l nstitu | 
quired to give all their time to their duties board and bus | 





cational, benevolent, penal and corrective in- lege, Emporia State Normal, Pittsburg M 
stitutions supported by State taXa n They ly g N ! Fort H \ N 
are to control and n anage the business of the School for the Blind, Sec] itor t 1) 3 
stitutions, ineluding erection of new build dustrial School for Girls, State ] 
ngs, making additions, alterations and repairs School for Boys, Orphan’s Home. State P 
to buildings already erected; and such matters  tentiary, Kansas State Industr he 
as yx rfecting sewerag: systems, heating, light and any ther edu 
ing, plumbing, water supply and improvement OF corrective inst 
of grounds, are placed in the hands of the [ished in the futur 
board. Phere are r 
‘ . 2 — . the edu 
Che board carries on this activity through a 
, ; ; ; ceive t} support t ‘ 
business manager, whom they are authorized ; 
: ‘ ot. tain respects the ne, cert 
to employ at a salary the board must fix. This ete ae P 
, than the one it repeals nt 
manager must be a resident of the state. and. , 
je = . . mer L the tu iT 
inder the board and with their advice, he has * 
; to the institut hems d 
2 ee ee eee Oy eae i eontrol the i 
fuil authority » Manage a eontrol the n y 
. ° 1 17 }° tive heer bev I t 
stitutions, and to purchase all supplies re 
pee! ;' han a figurehead or 1 
quired by such institutions 
sores ' ; he provision making 
The state board further appoints the exeeu- man of the board is thought by 
tive officer for each institution—president, tinctly helpful. Th 
superintendent, warden, etc.—and this execu- 4} ver vill ] elled | 
tive officer shall appoint all employees needed fice the } land r 
the management Tt the institut he lature issulm I 
serves. The board itself determines how man quate appropriations. A d 
( plovees shall be ipl nted, but he set le pre] ired | t l | {i l 
est Ss lett to the execu ive t] nstitu T1V t 
tion. rnor put it 3 
Cert e Teatures of minor im elected a vit I] 
portance are incorporated, preventing nepotis to it that the real need 
1 discharge for 1 affiliation ng of resy : 


termine and fix the sal es of all employees the governor will no doubt | L great re it 
annually. This is to be done upon recommen- the educators v | pn 
dation of the executive officer, and with the past to go to the state capital and } 
written approval of the governor and business reasonable treatr 

manager. Officers and employees of the benev- nstitutions tl represent n 


olent, corrective and penal institutions are to ward actually as we ; relat 


be classified in grades, and salaries standard But the real quest t YW 
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biennium which passes without the real needs 


bei met only post] es the ¢ d W 
the deficit must be n | rood, or hastens tl 
much more evil day hen the youth of th 
state can not st re efficien equipme! for li 
within their own commonwealt! 

The ray of hope which shines most brightly 
through the clouds, is the passage of the reso 


lution calling for the submission to the people 
of a constitutional amendment which provides 


by taxation for a continuing appropriation 
institutions. 
at the 


friends of 


for all educational 
will be voted next general 
LY1S, 


are alive to their opportunity the amendment 


ment upon 


If the education 


election in 
will be adopted by a safe majority. The main 
problem left, if the amendment does carry, will 
be that of making the tax rate large enough to 
permit real planning for the future. 

[he appropriations for the University of 
Kansas for the coming biennium 
$1,524,000. 


amount to 


The smallness of this amount has 


been a disappointment to the administrative 


otticers and friends of the institution, because 
it fails to meet the deficit in equipment which 
has developed through years of parsimonious 


treatment. The sum is diy idk d as foll WS: 


ee ee eee $920,000 
Maintenance including medical school, 

state service work and extension) ..... 308,000 
ION ceudvenwitieseuwns Oakes daeueede es 70,000 
Perr Tr ere ee ror re 1,000 
Ns oe aren wcccce cSeed,000 


os 


build 


ing, the increase over the appropriation of two 


Disregarding the appropriation for 


years ago is just $39,000 per year, about 3 per 
cent. And this is in the face of a 22 per cent. 
increase in student enrollment during the bi- 
ennium, and an equal if not greater increase 
in the cost of apparatus and supplies incident 
to the war. 

The disappointment was all the keener be- 


cause a final reduction of $30,000 in the salary 
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l ment the I I t tl con 
sted that clerical had | 
d iT l j I SUP0 OU l ‘ 
I 1 | ed his | nt of | i hye 
luctior pparently without mu ‘ sid 
I the I rits of the ques 
The salar schedul it ti ‘ 
.ansas has bet r vears severa } ‘ | 
dollars lower in « 1 rank tl ( ( 
5 nding rank at other first-class universities 
he increase in the general salary schedule has 


that it becomes increasingly diff 
cult to secure suitably trained men as instruc 


: 
» dificult to retain them up 


While much is said concerning efficiency 
these days, some fundamental truths are being 
»verlooked. The legislature appoll t d l eth- 


clency ¢ mmission two years ago to investigate 
the university and report to the session just 
closed. Its divided report cor 


vas of value, and a number of impossibl 


ent thing any university management can do 
to secure men by traini: nd temperament 
pable of accomplishing large things either 
is investigators or instructors, and then deny 
them ft very tools necessary to make their 


talents count. The waste of human talent in 
the smaller or less well supported uni 
among the younger men, 


to day, espe ‘ial 


probably far exceeds a 


with their management. 
It is evident that Kansas is still experiment 
ing with its educational system, with the situa 


tion becoming more critical and acute. It will 
require several years, perhaps, to bring out 
real merits of the newly devised method of ad- 
ministration, or to reveal any fatal defects in 
it. Everything depends upon the spirit with 
which the new law is administered, and the 


ideals which animate the governor, and the 
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SEARCH AND pon the opinions ¢ 
cs ‘ ts is dangerous.’ 
SCHOOL POPULA : 


THE development I ntal tests has mad f 1 r 

» | 
us familiar with the « ept of level « ntelli tain a! tal 
gence and we re at present time able to tem, 1t 1s a ste 


make Tre lative accurate nm 
level of intelligence of indi 


the standard scales f 


next logical step is 


ivid l ils by th 


r mental 


ieasurements of the elal 
e use of concerned with the 


measurement. gro 


to search f r some W ith th sf d I \ 


the general 


means whereb) e ¢ measure th five I p tests 
level of intelligence of a community. The result obtained fr 
practical advantage of a mental survey, as we f the child’s ment 
may call it, in connection with a social survey _ tality of all t ldr 
is obvious and is bound to throw much light f the mentality of the 
upon social conditio1 Ideally a mental chosen from tl t 
survey should include | the individuals in sively in many ps 

a community, but, at the present time, it is nd have proved th 
nly possible to test the school population, The practical exigen 
and to draw conclusions as to the mentality time limit upon the « 
f the community from the mental level of its must not be fatigued 
school children. Just how much the mentality encroachment be 1 de 
f the community resembles the mentality school. If the test 

of the school population, it is at present im- little interruption of t 


possible to tell, but it won 


to suppose that the 


question of testing all the 
those 1n 
have several excellent scal 
general 


but 


survey rk pparel 


ment of 
Terman), 
for 


to mind that it requires 1 


resemblance is a fai 


the grades) 


ild seem reasonable school, 80 mucn 


rly 


ool children (or re 
We 1 


s for the measure- with no def 
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giving of the tests 
nd a 
devoted to 


the 
half to two 
the 


20 minutes. As a rule 
and a 


includes 


takes trom one 


hours, which time 


explanation, the distribution and collection of 


the test The lower grades take the 
longer time. 
[These tests, described below, have been given 


2,500 children for the pur- 


papers. 


to approximately 
pose of establishing norms.? The work to be 
reported here is a mental survey of the school 
population in the grades of a village of 913 


The total 
tested by the group tests 1s 154 


children 
The tests 


were all given by the same individual. A 


inhabitants. number of 


very thorough social survey of the village was 
made at the same time. The chief facts of 
this showed: (1) 
population, mostly native-born Americans; (2) 
lack of reading in the homes; (3) poor recrea- 


social survey A decreasing 


facilities; (4) poor business spirit; (5) 
tend to 
(6) inhabitants relatively well-to-do, in 
thirds of the 


their own homes and one out of every five has 


tion 


high-school graduates leave the vil- 


lage; 
as much as two families own 
an automobile; (7) death rate remarkably low. 
The mental 


was merely one of the 


survey of the school population 


items of the social 
survey. 


The Tests.—Five group tests were used: (1) 


Rote memory for concrete words—no time 
limit; (2) digit-symbol—time limit five 
minutes; (3) symbol-digit—time limit five 
minutes; (4) word building—time limit 


five minutes; (5) easy opposites—time limit 
The method of procedure in 
giving and scoring the tests is that laid down 
by Pyle.‘ 
reader must be referred to the works of Pyle 
and of Whipple.® 


2 These results will be published shortly. 

3 The writer wishes to thank Miss Lilian Coler, 
at that time graduate student in the department of 
psychology at Ohio State University, for her assist- 
ance in giving the tests. The writer himself is 
alone responsible for the treatment of the data. 

Pyle, W. H., ‘‘The Examination of School 
Children,’’ New York, 1913, pp. 70. 

5 Pyle, op. cit. 

6 Whipple, G. M., ‘‘ Manual of Mental and Phys- 
ical Tests,’’ Baltimore, 1915. 


one minute. 


For a description of the tests the 


Method of Computing Mental Index—After 
the test blanks had been seored the results 
vere evaluated by ré ference to the norms 
established by the writer. These norms ar 
based upon approximately 2,500 cases. For 


tables of 


each age, from age 6 to age 15, 


each test have been constructed, 


ving I score made by the 10-percent 
ld, the 20-percentile child and so on p 
the 100-percentile child. Each individual’s 
rformance on the tests is then given a per- 


tables and 
always com} ared to the per- 
of the Same age. A 


test is 


entile score by reference to these 
the performance is 
formances of children 
seven-year-old’s performance on the 
. smpared with what other seven year olds have 
done. In 


arriving at the percentile score 


rough interpolation was made between ten 
percentile points. The median of the 
percentile scores thus obtained indicates 


mentality of the child. 

A card was made out for each child upon 
recorded and reference 
A sample 


which these scores were 
to 1? may make the method clearer. 


record is given here: 


Edith S. Grade III. Age y 
Score Pereentile 
Rote memory ..... 16 50 
Digit-symbol 9.8 83 
Symbol-digit ...... 1 43 
Word building .... 0 20 
ee rerrrr 1 40 


Median percentile 43 


The ecard is to be read as follows: Edith S., 
in the third grade, seven years old, made a 
score of 16 on the rote memory test and this 
score corresponds to what a 50 per cent. seven- 
vear-old makes, 7. e., of the 315 seven-year-olds 
upon which the norms are based, the 50 per 
cent. or middle child makes a score of 16. In 
the digit-svmbol test 
the 83 per cent. seven-year-old 

And so on for the other tests. 
The median percentile score for the child is 


this child scores 9.8 or 
about what 


child scores. 


13 and this may be taken as an index of the 
child’s mentality. We shall refer to it as the 
mental index. A glance at the different per- 
centiles shows us that this child did well on 
one test (percentile of 83), poor on another 
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